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FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER. 
SKETCHES NO. VII. 


For the following Essay on the origin 
of Natural Lvil we are almost entirely 
indebted to the works of Samuel Fenyns 
Esq. 

By Natural Evils we understand the 
sufferings of sensitive beings only; for 
tempests, inundations, and earthquaks, 
with all the disorders of the material 
world, are no farther evils than as they 
effect the sensitive; so that under this 
head can be only comprehended pains 
of body, and inquictudes of mind. The 
production of happiness seems to be the 


only motive that could induce infinite 


oodness to exert infinite power, to 
create all things; for, to say the truth, 
happiness is the only thing of real value 
in existence; neither riches, nor power, 
nor wisdom, nor learning, nor strength, 
nor beauty, nor virtue, nor religion, 
nor even life itself, being of any im- 
portance but as they contribute to its 
production. All these are in them- 
selves, neither good nor evil; happiness 
alone is their great end, and they desi- 
rable only as they tend to promote it. 
Most astonishing therefore it must ap- 
pear to every one who looks round him, 
to observe all creatures blessed with 
life and sensation, that is, all creatures 
made capable of happiness, at the same 
time by their own natures, condemned 
to innumerable and unavoidable mise- 
ties. Whence can it proceed, that 
providence should thus seem to coun- 
teract his own benevolent designs? To 
what strange and invisible cause are 
all these innumerable and invincible 
evils, indebted for their existence? 
God is a good and benevolent being, 
what end could he propose from crea- 
tion, but the final propagation of hap- 


piness? and if happiness is the end of 


all existence, why are not all creatures 
that do exist happy? 

The true solution of this important 
question, so long and so vainly search- 


ed for by philosophers of all ages and 
all countries, I take to be at last no 
more than this, that these real evils 
proceed from the same source as those 
imaginary ones of imperfection, before 
treated of, namely, from that subordi- 





It 


nation, without which no created sys- 
tem can subsist; so that there must be 
particular inconveniences and suffer- 
ings, in this life annexed to every par- 
ticular rank of created beings, by the 
circumstances of things. and their 
modes of existence. Most of these to 
which we ourselves are liable, may be 
casily shewn to be of this kind, the ef- 
fects only of human nature, and the sta- 
tion man occupies in the universe: and 
therefore, their origin is plainly dedu- 
cible trom necessity: thatis, they could 
not have been prevented without the 
loss of greater good, or the admission of 
greater evils than themselves; or by not 
creating any such creature as man at 
all, And though this upon a general 
view of things, does not so forcibly 
strike us; yet, on a more minute con- 
sideration of every grievance attendant 
on human nature, it will most evident- 
ly appear. Most of these, I think, may 
be comprehended under the following 
heads; poverty, labour, inquietudes of 
mind, pains of body, and death; from 
none of which we may venture to af- 
firm man could everhave been exempt- 
ed so long as he continued to be man. 

God indeed might have made us quite 
other creatures, and placed us in a 
world quite otherwise constituted; but 
then we would have been no longe1 
men; and whatever beings had occu- 
pied our stations in the universal sys- 
tem, they must have been liable to the 
same inconveniences. Poverty; for ex- 
ample, is what all could not possibly 
have been exempted from, not only by 
rsason of the fluctuating nature of hu- 
/man possessions, but because the world 
could not subsist without it, for had all 
been rich, none could have submitted 
to the commands of another, or the 
drudgeries of life; thence all govern- 
ments must have been dissolved, arts 








neglected, and lands uncultivated, and 
sO an universal penury have over- 
whelmed all, instead of now and then 
effecting a few. Hence, also, appears 
the great excellence of charity, by 
which men are enabled, by a particular 
distribution of the blessings of life, on 
proper occasions, to prevent that pov- 
erty, which by a general one, man con- 
stituted as he now is, omnipotence it- 
self could never have prevented: so that, 
by enforcing this duty, God as it w-re 
demands our assistance to promote 
universal happiness in the world, and 
to shut out misery at every door, where 
it strives to intrude itself, 

Labour, indeed, God might easily 
have excused us from, since, at his 
command, the earth could easily have 
poured forth all her treasures without 
our inconsiderable assistance; but if the 
severest labour cannot sufficiently sub- 
due the malignity of human ‘nature, 
what plots, and machinations, what 
Wars, rapine, and devastation, what 
profligacy and licentiousness must 
have been the consequence of universal 
idleness! so that labours ought only to 
be looked upon as a task kindly impo- 
sed upon us by our indulgent creator, 














necessary to preserve our health, our 
safety, and our innocence. 

Inquietudes of mind cannot be pre- 
vented without first eradicating all our 
inclinations and passions, the winds 
and tides that preserve the great ocean 
of human life from perpetual stagnation. 
So long as men have pursuits, they 
inust meet with disappointment; and 
whilst they have disappointments, they 
must be disquieted, whilst they are in- 
jured, they must be agitated with an- 
ger; and whilst they see cruelties, they 
must be melted with pity; whilst they 
perceive danger, they must be sensible 
of fear; and whilst they behold beauty 
and innocence, they must be enslaved 
by love: nor can they be exempted 
from the various anxieties attendant on 
these various and turbulent passions, 
Y-t, without them we should be un- 





doubtedly less happy and less safe; for 
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98 
without a due degree of anger, we 
should not defend ourselves, and with- 
out pity, we should not assist others: 
without fear, we should not preserve 
our lives; and without love, they would 
not be worth preserving. Pains of bo- 
dy, are perhaps but the necessary con- 
sequences of the union of material and 
spiritual essences; for matter being by 
nature divisible, when endued with 
sensibilitv, must probably be affected 
by pains and pleasures, by its different 
modifications: wherefore, to have been 
freed from our sufferings, we must 
have been deprived of all our sensual 
enjoyments; a composition by which 
few surely would be gainers. Besides, 
the pains of our bodies are necessary 
to make us continually mindful of their 
preservation; for what numberless lives 
would be lost in every trifling pursuit, 
or thrown away in ill humeur, was the 
piercing of asword no more painful 
than the tickling of a feather. Death, 
the last. and apparently the most dread- 
ful of all evils, isso far from being one, 
that it is the infallible cure for all others, 
To die is landing on some happy shore, 
Where billows never beat, nor tempests roar, 
"Ere well we feel the friendly stroke ’tis o’er" 
For abstracted from the sickness and 
sufferings usually attending it, it is no 
more than the expiration of that term 
of our present lives which God has 
been pleased to bestow on us, without 
any claim or merit on our part. But, 
was it an evil ever so great, it could 
not be remedied but by one much great- 
er, which is living forever in our present 
imperfect condition; by which means 
our wickedness, unrestrained by the 
hand of God, would grow so insup- 
portable, our sufferings so intolerable, by 
perseverance, and our present pleasures 
so tiresome by repetition, that no being 
in the universe could be so completely 
miserable as a species of immortal men, 
we have no reason, therelore, to look 
upon death as an evil, or to fear it asa 
punishment, even without any supposi- 
tion of a future immortal state; but if 
we consider it, as we know it is, a pas- 
sage to a more perfect and glorious 
state, or only a remove, as some sup- 
pose it, to an eternal succession of still 
improving states, it will then appear a 
new favour from the divine munifi- 
cence: and a man must be as absurd to 
repine at dying, as a traveller would be, 
sho proposed to himself a delightfui 
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tour through various unknown coun- 
tries, to lament he cannot take up his 
residence at the first dirty inn at which 
he stops upon the road. 


To be continued. 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER, 


The Universalists doctrine, say the 
world, is a good doctrine to live by, but 
a bad one on the bed of death; but, I 
am rather of the opinion that, if it be 
compared with the doctrines of those 
who make this assertion, the /atter, will 
be found more apt than it, to render 
the death bed of their professors a scene 
of mental agony, where the horrid anti- 
cipation of what may probably be the 
state of the sufferer hereafter; and the 
little foundation he has, upon which to 
build a firm hope of escaping that hell 
‘which has so often been presented to 
‘his mind in the most glowing colours, 
and of arriving safe upon the shores of 
immortality and bliss, causes nature to 
revolt at the change which is so short- 
ly to take place, and gives to death a poi- 
‘sonous sting indeed !—while, on the 
contrary, the religion of Jesus, whose 
‘‘ healing wings” includes under their 
‘shadow, all the family of mankind, 
'takes from the moment of dissolution, 
|every thing of horror, and renders the 
‘hour, when its professor is about to 
throw off the earthy and imperfect tab- 
ernacle with which his better part has 
heretofore been invested; when his 
spirit is about * to mount to the God 
who gave it,” and his body to moulder 
|into its parent dust, a calmness and se- 
raphic sweetness, which no faith, short 
of that faith which rests in full assu- 
rance of a universal resurrection to im- 
mortality and happiness can possibly 
igive. For, however much the ortho- 
| dox professor may count upon accept- 
ance with his God, in consequence of 
his personal holiness,—however sure 
he may have been, that he has under- 
gone a miraculous change of heart, “ by 
which he knows fe is elected into the 
true church of Christ,” however, posi- 
tively he may promise himself“ speedi- 
ly to repent and be accepted,” while a 
good constitution promises length of 
'days— while sickness is afar off, and 














fulness of health riots in his veins, ver. 
when called upon to deliver up ‘his 
soul, and he believes he is speedily to 
pass that bound, beyond which he has 
been taught he can undergo no change 
for the better—different feelings, and 
different views present themselves; a 
very slight retrospect of his life, con. 
vinces him that he has been guilty of 
lapses of duty and active sins, and that 
holiness is not, as he once vainly sup. 
posed, his.—He now finds too, that all 
the symptoms, he so tondly built on as 
proofs of the new birth, are delusive— 
that he has still the heart of flesh prone 
to things of this world, and which in. 
stead o1 triumphing in death, trembles 
at the anticipation of meeting its mas. 
ter, the meek and lowly Jesus.—He 
finds also, that it would be presumption 
to build upon any work that he has 
done, a hope of merriting heaven. He 
knows not for a surety, but that he is 
labouring under the malediction of an 
offended and wrathful deity, and that 
angels of darkness may not now hover 
around his bed to consign his soul, the 
moment it shall quit the body, to tor- 
ments, which shall never cease.— That 
this picture of the effects of the doc- 
trines of a limited salvation, is not 
visionary, a very slight acquaintance 
with mankind will prove. ‘lhe pious, 
the orthodox Dr. Johnson, renowned 
for the acquirements of his mind, and 


|the purity of his life, in his last mo- 


ments clung to life with a childish fond. 
ness, for he could find nothing in his 
religion which rendered to him the 
hour of death an hour of triumph.— 
Cowper too, the evangelical poet, as he 
is termed, felt all the horrors conse- 
quent upon a belicf in a_ partial and 
avenging God!—and, if we were to 
travel the ampie field of biography, we 
would find innumerable other instances, 
where the gloomy doctrines of popu: 





ilar christianity has rendered the death 
bed of men eminent for picty, a scence 
replete with agony and horror. 

To the firm believer in the Univer 
sal Benevolence of the deity, the hou 
of nature’s dissolution presents nothing 
to alarm, or harrass him—he knows 
that God its his friend, and fears not 
therefore to commit his soul into his 
keeping, until the morn of the resur- 
rection, when, he knows that he will 
be restored, to a state of consciousness, 
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per light. “ The law was given (J:2){ this, as was observed before in the note 
by Moses, e grace and truth came| on ver. 3, is inadmissible, as the word 
(di) by Jesus Christ.” John i, 17.) eygro never bears that sense. In the 
Here the preposition in both instances present Version rigaricuwos, enlightened, 
governs the genitive case, which proves| is understood after eyosre, as best con- 
that Moses was the efficient cause in| nected with the preceeding verse. So 
giving the law, in the same sense that} ver. 7, a man. was sent from God, 











A writer in the Universalist Maga- 
zine has endeavoured to maintain that, 
in Col. 1, 16. * Trsus is set forth in his 
character as creator.’ We have no 
doubt but that he willbe answered, ifnot 
to his own satisfaction, to the satisfac- 
tion of the public generally, yet, as this 
is a subject of much controversy at the 
present day, we wish, for the benefit of 
our readers, to throw some light upon 
it. ‘The writer alluded to above, says, 
“T believe the Greek preposition (4:2) 
When it governs the genitive case, as in 
this Instance, signifies an efficient cause 
of any kind, ‘and is translated Sy.”’ See 
the text. ‘ All things were created 
(ia) by him, and (e-) for him.” He 
acknowledges that the preposition (#) 
rendered dy, in the beginning of the 
verse; * not only signifies dy but fre- 
quently 7, and sometimes for, or on 
account of.” But when it is said that 
all things were created by him,(Jxrsus) 
and for Aim, in a manner which denotes 
him to be the efficrent cause, his chi are 
acter as creator is so Clearly * set forth,’ 
that itis ‘*a sufficient reason,” us this 
writer thinks, ** for endeavouring to 
find out some other meaning to the pre- 
positions were not the Scriptures so ful- 
ly and plainly declarative of his claim 
to that character.” 

Now, although we are not convinced 
that Jesus (who was made both Lord 
and Ch rist) ever created any thing, 1. e. 
in the sense that‘ in the be ginning: God 
created the heavens and the earth;” yet 
we wish to ascribe to him all the hon- 
our which can be chaimed on account 
of the passage above named. That dia, 
with a genitive, signifies an effic ient 
cause 1s true, in general, we admit, 
without some ex- 
then it signifies 
subordinate Cause, 
in whole or in 


though not perhaps 
ceptions; but also 
an immediate or 


which depends ether 


part on something else for the effe cts | 


which ATe produc ed. A few PASSAPES, | 
where the word is used in this sense, 


will set this 


Jesus Christ was the efficient cause 11! szevero awisaauevos. And Matt. xxiii. 15. 
bringing grace and truth to light; but} reeen,uros isunderstood after znra:. Mr. 
whodoes not see that, inboth instances,| Cappe translates the words, ‘ the world 
God was the first cause? was made for him,’ understanding by 
This preposition, with a genitive, is} the world the Jewish dispensation, Gal. 
sometimes very properly, and perhaps| iv. 3; Col. ii. 8, 20, and taking @é with 
might without injuring the sense, be|a genitive to express the final cause: of 
always translated through; as for ex- which he has produced severable re- 
ample: ** They went upon the house-|markable instances. The reader will 
top, and let him (the sick man) down| judge which of these intérpretations is 
through the tiling.” Luke v. 19. “ For! to be preferred.” Thus the note, and 
we now see through a glass darkly.’’} we make no further comment. 
1 Cor. xiii. 12. Here, in both these 


passages, the preposition (da) governs —— 
the genitive case; yet we should hardly| A TREATISE ON THE CARNAL 
say that the tiling in the one case, or MIND 


the medium of szght in the other 
(which probably was crystalized horn) 
could have been the efficient cause of} It always disturbs my peace, when I 
those events. hear parents make use of ‘bugbears and 
When it is said “all things were| hobgoblins to frighten children into their 
made by him,”’ (‘ rcyes) the word, where| duty. ‘Chey never can be made any 
the same preposition is used with a| thing more than eve servants, by these 
genitive, it appears that the evangelist} means. If parents do not wish to lose 
must have referred to Jesus, for he has| the confidence of their children, they 
connected the pronoun fim with the| ought to be exceedingly careful never 
verb e,e«7e which is never used in the} to tell them any thing but truth; for if 
sense of create: or if he refers to God | they do, the children will discover the 
1 the Father, he could not mean by the | deception, sooner than they are aware 
making of all things, the creating of the | of; and for this reason will, by and by, 
material universe. See the first vol- | disregard even warnings of real dan- 
ume of the Christian Messenger, page| ger. It is an old maxim, that a liar is 
9. R. C. No. Il. What John meant} not to be believed even when he speaks 
by the beginning in the first chapter of | the truth. 

his gospel he explains in the firstchapter| The above considerations have led 
of his first epistle, by which it will be| me to conclude it is best never, abso- 
seen that he referred to the commence-|lutely, to threaten a child with any 
ment of the gospel dispensation, or the] positive evil, as a penal punishment; or, 
preaching of Christ himself, whom the]in other words, never to make any pen- 
apostles had both seen and handled. al laws for a family government; but 
We shall here add another note on simply to tell children what thev ought 
John i, 10, from the improv ed version, | to do, and what they must not do; point- 
which is not inserted in the first vol- ing out to them, at the same time, the 
ume of the Messenger. ‘ He was in| happy consequences of obedience, and 
the world [he appeared in public as the| the bad effects of disobedience; which 
prophet and messenger of God. John} may be done entirely exclusive of the 
xvii. 18. xviii. 37.] and the world was| idea of a compensation for the one, or 
enlightened by him, and yet the world|a penal punishment for the other; and 
knew him not.” then, if the child should disobey, the 


Continued from page 96. 
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matter in a clear and pro-!al world was created by him.’ 


“ The common version adopted by Abp.| parent has all the discretionary power 
| Newcome is, * the world was mi ade by|/in his own hands, either to overlook, 
him.’ meaning that‘ the visible materi-| pass by, reprove, Correct, or forgive— 
But| just as he thinks most expedient, and 
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will be most beneficial to the child; and 
this he may then do, without violating 
his own word! 

But O, how often it is the case, tht 
parents are driven to the necessity of 
inflicting a punishment on a child, when 
not only the feelings of their hearts, but 
even their understanding is opposed to 
it, and they would not do it, were it 
not for a previous threatening! The 
object of the threatening, no doubt, was 
to prevent the commission of the crime; 
they did not think, then, that they should 
ever have occasion to inflict it—but the 
child has been so unfortunate as to 
commit the crime, notwithstanding the 
threatening—and what now must be 
done? It has brought the parent intoa 
dilemma that he did not anticipate— 
and finally the parentis brought to the 
disagreeable necessity of punishing, 
contrary to ail the fine feelings of his 
heart, or else prostrate the dignity of 
his character by violating his word! 
But it is very possible, that, after all, 
the cries of the child willso far get the 
better over the feelings of the father, 
that he is put off with a new threat! 
Go, for this time, but if you do so 
again, depend upon it, you shall not es- 
cape punishment!” All this, however, 
is only making a bad matter worse. It 
is only improving upon a bad system; 
which, the only way to amend for the 
better, is to throw it entirely aside and 
adopt a new one. 

But it is possible that some such pa- 
rents, while they are exercising the rod, 
not for the good of the child, but to 
vindicate their own character in making 
displays of their power and authority, 
may console themselves with this idea, 
that although the work is very disa- 
greeable in itsclf, yet, in this particular, 
they imitate, in character, one who, as 
they suppose, is the besi of beings. 
That is, onE who threatened his crea- 
tures, in the beginning, with endless 
misery, if they should disobey him, 
with a view that the threatening should 
pr: vent their disobedience; but as his 
creatures have disobeyed, notwithstand- 
ing they were so severely threatened, |t 
he is now under the disagreeable ne- 
cessity, notwithstanding it may be con- 
trary to all the feelings of his own na- 
ture, which is Love, of inflicting this 
punishment on some, at least, in vindi- 
cation of his own character, without the 
least idea of doing any good to the in- 
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dividual thus punished! Miserable, 
indeed, must be all such consolation! 
But I read of some ** who became vain 
in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools; 
and changed the glory of the incorrup- 
tible God, into an image made like to 
corruptible man.” Rom, i. 21—23. 

But it would seem that some people 
have supposed that the end of a thing, 
being good, would justify the means in 
all cases; hence it is no crime to devi- 
ate from the truth, to obtain a good ob- 
ject, or promote a good cause. Answer. 

I will grant that a man’s conscience 
never condemns him, when his motive 
is good, but this does not prevent the 
evil consequences of his actions. A 
man may be the means of producing 
much evil by an action which he meant 
for good. And I am willing to admit 
that the rule will work beth ways; so 
it must be a good one; he may also be 
the means of doing much good by an 
action which he meant for evil! ** What 
shall we say then, shall we do evil that 
good may come? God forbid!’ Shalla 
thief be excused from punishment, by 
pleading that he stole from the rich to 
give tothe poor? No! This could not 
be admitted, in any court of law. If 
it could be believed that he was really 
sincere in such a motive, it might in- 
deed palliate his offence; do away in 
some degree its moral. turpitude; and 
the court might mitigate the punish- 
ment; but still it would be theft, in the 
eyes of the law, and therefore he must 
be brought in guilty; it would be perni- 
cious to society, and therefore ought 
not to go unpunished. But was any 
person to take such unlawful means to 
promote a good end, we should, per- 
haps, in pity, suppose him to be very 
ignorant of the law, and consequently 
of propriety, or else deranged! 

In this way only can [ account for, 
or reconcile with common sense, much 
of that which has been set forth for gos- 
pel truth, and is even preached as such 
at the present day; for I would chari- 
tably hope that it is all meant for good. 
But I should suppose that it would be 
an imposition on the good understand- 
ing of the clergy, if I should even sug- 
gest the idea, that they do in fact be- 
lieve in one half of the frightful and 
ridiculous statements, that have been 
advanced from the pulpit, respecting 




















the devz/ and heli/—similar to the fol- 


lowing, which I have heard in idea, if 


not in words—“ The streets of hell are 
paved with infant’s sculls, not a span 
long!” “ The devils, while gnashing 
their teeth, and grinning with rage, at 
the thought of that happiness which 
they might have enjoyed, will be em- 
ployed, to the wasteless ayes of eternity, 
in tossing the souls of the damned about 
in the liquid fire and brimstone, with 
pitchforks/?” And many other ideas, 
too absurd to be mentioned, and I only 
mention these that the error may lx 
exploded! 

It is an old and good maxim, that 
experience is the best schoolmaster; 
and did I not know from woful experi- 
ence, some of the baneful effects of hav- 
ing the mind impregnated with a thou 
sand bugbears and hobgoblins, which 
do not exist in fact, I should not feel it 
to be my duty to write so plainly upon 
this subject. 

Lo be continued, 
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Johnson’s Captivity, - - - 50 
Christian Messenger, vol. i. bound, 2 00 


A variety of pamphlets, &c. 


FROM THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 
CONSOLATION AT DEATH, 


W HY is it said, those who believe 
And trust m universal grace, 
Cannot in death sweet joy receive 
Nor bid the world farewell in peace? 


Should I, when ona dying bed, 
Despair tor half mankind or more, 
Believing all our creeds have said, 
Of endless pain when time is o’er, 


Could this with joy my heart inspire, 
And hush each anxious care to rest; 
Yea satisfy each tend desire, 

Arising in a dying breast? 


When o’er my dying couch shall bend 

A weeping wife and children dear. 

Then boundless grace sweet peace sha! 
send, 

And wipe affliction’s falling tear, 


A hope that we shall meet again, 
In worlds of light and endless rest, 
Beyond the reach of death and sin 
Must calm the sorrows of each breast. 
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